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XIV. Such, then, being the charges 
brought against the Roman Catholics, by 
their adversaries, and such being the De- 
fence made by the Roman Catholic* to 
them, will not every candid Protestant ad- 
roit, that the unfavourable opinion which 
•ome still entertain of the civil and religious 
principles of Roman Catholics, is owing, 
in a great measure, to prejudice. 

But we have the satisfaction to find, that 
the prejudice against us decreases rapidly. 
With the mildness and good sense which 
distinguishes his respectable character, the 
Earl of Liverpool thus expressed himself, 
in his speech, in the debate of the House 

Bishops of Lincoln and Gloucester, and 
the envenomed pamphlet attributed to the 
Bishop of Meath. 

BJW.M. 



of Lords, on the petition presented by the 
Irish Catholics in 1810: 

" I have heard allusions made this night, 
to doctrines which 1 do hope no man now 
believes the Catholics to entertain : nor it 
there any ground for an opinion, that the 
question is opposed under auy soch pre- 
tence. The explanations which have been 
given on thishe:»d,sofaraslknow,arecom- 
pletely satisfactory, and the question, as it 
now stands, is much more narrowed than 
it was on a former discussion." (See hit 
Lordship's Speech, printed and published 
by Keating and Booker.) 

How very little beyond this declaration, 
and a legislative enactment in conseqnenc* 
of it, do the Roman Catholics solicit ! 

CHARLES BUTLER. 

Lincoln t-Inn, February 5, ISIS. 
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f)N the 2d of March, Mr. Grattan's 
^ motion for a full consideration 
of the Catholic claims, after occupy- 
ing the House of Commons for four 
whole evenings, was finally carried 
by a majority of 40 votes. The Ca- 
tholics of the Empire are, at length, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, about to enter into a course 
of actual adoption. From the pro- 
tracted sufferings of the penal code ; 
from the mitigated persecution, and 
insufferable contumely inherent in 
the term, Toleration ; from trans, 
mined antipathies, and recent oblo- 
quy; criminal imputations of the past 
time, and libels of the day, this class 
of our Christian community, are 
now about to emerge into the valua- 
tion of citizens, and the co- heritage 
of the Constitution. Deliverance 
from penalties is but half-citizenship. 
To be members of a free state, men 
must be entitled to alt its honours 
and rewards; and 'it is only in the 
exercise, and through the fair distri- 
bution of political privileges, that 



tbey themselves ever can become 
sensible, or, what is perhaps more 
material, that others will ever be- 
come sensible of their being an in- 
tegral portion of the common- wealth. 
For, there is a persecution of opinion 
that lingers often, for a longer or 
shorter period, after the abolition of 
actual and overt oppression ; a cri- 
mination of suspicion which can be 
abrogated, and annihilated, not so 
much by enactment of law, as by a 
candid and customary intercommu- 
nion of Protestants with Catholics, 
in all the higher as well as the lower 
offices of the state. We hail the 
day when Catholics, like Protestants, 
will become subjects oi the state, not 
subjected to the *tate, a momentous 
distinction ! 

In looking back on the progress 
made in this great question, we con- 
template with pleasure its successive 
steps, and its uniform acceleration. 
In little more than 20 years from the 
year . 1790, that gloomy era when. 
Lord Westmoreland,, woo we beliet« 
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still clings to the cabinet, was Vice- 
roy of Ireland ; when the Catholic 
petition was not able even $o get ad- 
mittance into an Irish Parliament, 
and not a single member could be 
found to present it; when a Catholic 
deputation was turned away from the 
Castle without even the ceremony 
of an answer; when a paper was re- 
turned to the Catholics of Cork, in 
which they had expressed a hope of 
some relaxation being made of the 
penal laws, with a desire to strike 
out the clause which expressed a 
hope, and then the paper should be 
received ; in little more than 20 years 
from that time, when, on the oppo- 
site side, the town of Belfast, (we 
wish to call this to its recollection, 
as possibly the benefactor may have 
forgotten the favours it once confer- 
red,) when Belfast was the first Pro- 
testant community of Ireland that 
applied to Parliament for complete 
Catholic Emancipation, and by doing 
so, demonstrated their political sa- 
gacity, and their early liberality ; 
in this intervening space of lime, has 
this great question of political jus- 
tice, and provident policy, worked 
its way, until the Legislature of the 
Empire, instructed by the temper of 
the times, warned by the signs of the 
times, impelled by the calamities of 
the times, are, in the year 1813, 
and nineteenth of the war, about to 
unite these islands, and to rally the 
scattering energies of these countries, 
just before it might have proved too 
late. 

We do congratulate the British 
Empire, which ever since the period 
of union by law, has been (we se- 
riously and solemnly aver it,) grown 
more and more disunited in fact; 
which, in this portion of the Empire, 
has been gradually, but not slowly, 
becoming more and more exclusively 
Catholic, not merely in the propor- 
tion of its teeming population, but 
in the constant accession of property. 



not merely commercial and move- 
able, but solid and territorial, and 
the as constant diminution of the 
Protestant landed interest, by expa- 
triation of person and of property, the 
former fascinated by the pleasures, 
or, as they would pretend, by new 
duties to the Capital, the latter 
crumbling insensibly away, and 
shifting into other hands; we do, 
therefore, congratulate the Empire, 
that its Legislature, or at least th« 
most influential part of it, has, with 
a forecast and sagacity suitable to the 
exigency, begun to counteract the 
increasing malady of Protestant emi- 
gration, by a timely incorporation 
of the Catholics into the primary ol- 
fices and duties of the common* 
wealth. Thus, in the evfcnt, wean- 
ing them also from an exclusive at- 
tachment to this island, and its con- 
sequent exclusive ajrpropriation. 

The habitual speculation with re- 
spect to seats in Parliament, has 
grown into a destructive lottery, in 
what is called genteel lite, not less 
ruinous to patrimonial fortune, (ex- 
cept in a few instances,) than it turn* 
out to personal reputation. In de- 
spite of all the moral magnetism of 
Maria Edgeworth, the Protestant 
gentry in their feelings, (false feel- 
ings !) in their fortunes, (failing for- 
tunes !) and in their families, (fa- 
shion hunting families !) will con- 
tinue to migrate across the channel, 
and at last will hang so loosely to 
their country, by any of the afore- 
said lies, that a little shake will dis- 
locate the'm altogether. The Catho- 
lics would remain; and cling, as 
their disposition has always led them, 
to Ikel.ind, with a more rooted self- 
interest* as well as allection, with 
solid and stationary property, as 
well as sincere patriotism. 

If, indeed, the learned and eloquent 
Mr, Plunket will permit us to culti- 
vate any Hibernicism, who is him- 
sel/,- like hi* friend Ponsonby antt 
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^he party, become excellent English- 
men, born, and we believe, bred in 
Ireland Complimented, as this push- 
in political lawyer has been on all 
sides, even fawned upon by the same 
Lord Castlereagh. who we once 
heard, in ih. Irish house, ridiculing 
this same Mr Piunket, for opposing 
the Union in a manner as if he was 
speaking from his brief, he must 
permit us at the hazard of being 
called a desperate party, to cultivate 
and to consecrate the attachment to 
pur native land, political as well as 
personal, an attachment which, we 
think, wonder as he may, most per- 
fectly compatible with the only sure 
principles of Union, and most con- 
sistent with the present wise consoli- 
dation of the Empire. Indeed, we 
think the support of this strong pre- 
dilection among the higher classes, 
where it is fast decaying, to be the 
only means of long maintaining this 
consolidation ; and the moment when 
final adjustment is proclaimed, when 
at the same moment Ireland will, 
probaby, sink from its present high 
consideration in the cabinet, and 
when it becomes as nothing, a poli- 
tical nonentity, in the eyes of our 
passenger politicians, that will be 
the period, be it soon or late, when 
repulsion may be found infinitely 
stronger than attraction, and consoli- 
dation, by a mighty arm, may be 
broken into dust. Cultivate the Em- 
pire, but cherish your country. 
Never, under any circumstances of 
state necessity, forget or forsake 
her. 

We avow it, we recoil at Ihe idea 
of this Island ever being so merged 
and melted down into British Em- 
pire, as Wales and Scotland are. 
Tin-re is a self-valuation, there aie 
inherent rights, ihere is an insepar- 
able sovereignty of nature, and of 
geographical distinction, in the pre- 
sent instance, which ought to be 
held, and uever parted with, as being 



a future means of rescuing our coun- 
try, not perhaps from the repetition 
of ancient oppression, but from mo- 
dern indignity and insult. In tbe 
union of individuals, there is a re- 
served right of repelling those wrongs, 
and even those indignities which can- 
cel the vows of obedience ; and we 
have just seen a striking example of 
this in the magnanimity, and inde* 
pendent dignity of character and 
conduct displayed by one of the first 
personages in these Kingdoms. Ire- 
land in her union, and in her emanci- 
pation, a second union, (we trnst 
more perfect than the first,) ought, 
throughout her whole people, to re- 
member what she was, what she is, 
and what she may become, if her 
leading men should migrate like 
Moira ; and if it should happen (a 
great improbability we allow,) tbat 
Mr. Piunket, as an Irishman, would 
chance to be what Dr. Duigenan «, 
We honestly declare, we think the 
Catholics of Ireland more attached to 
their country, as country, than the 
Protestants ; for that adherence we 
dearly love them ; and we hope, yet 
with considerable fears, that, when 
adopted into the fullness of imperial 
privileges, they will not forget the 
little island in the great Empire,/ and 
by becoming members of the state, 
part with this independence, or, if 
you please, insularity of character 
and conduct, that, without being in? 
consistent with union, will guard 
them, in future, from neglect, and 
insult, and all that mass of minor ill- 
treatment, which humiliates a coun- 
try into worse than hewers of wood 
and drawers of waier. The personal 
spirit of Irishmen, often overflowing 
in the individual, will be of the great-? 
est advantage, when translated into 
their public and political character; 
and the Catholics will never, we 
hope, either as private men, or a* 
political trustees, emigrate from their 
country, the home of their hearts. 
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the bed of their ancestors, and the 
cradle of their children. 

The late debate so ably conducted, 
and with argument on the one side, 
so eloquent and incontrovertible, has 
published a great lesson and lecture 
on the true principles of social eco- 
nomy. It hag preached to the pulpit 
not less than to the congregation. 
It has instructed the Catholic; it has 
liberalized the Protestant ; and has 
enlightened these nations; The En- 
glish are a miscellaneous race 6f 
people. They consist of several 
classes (we were about to call them 
casts,) of extremely distinct charac- 
ter and attainments. The labouring 
and manufacturing cast, most busily 
and incessantly occupied (until of 
of late,) in hereditary employments, 
and in their respective divisions of 
labour live very comfortably, very 
selfishly, and never sending their 
minds much farther than their ma- 
chinery, as artisans or husbandmen, 
are very ignorant, ill-informed, and 
consequently illiberal, as we think, 
in politics, but greatly more so in 
matters of religion. They hug " the 
old woman" to the heart; and early 
prejudices are transmitted unimpair- 
ed from the fathers to the children. 

It is long before liberality in re- 
ligious subjects, when such subjects 
are unfortunately mixed with matters 
ofpublicpolicy.canpenetratethrough 
this opake class. This order of so- 
ciety is, in tlie mean time, at the 
mercy of those professional descrip- 
tions of men whose interests are, or 
appear to be, contradistinguished to 
to those of the social union. 

The clergy, in particular, are ea- 
ger to stand forth as leaders of the 
Protestant crusade, and as they have, 
in a great degree, lost the habits of 
intimate intercourse with the body 
of the lower people, they are assist- 
ed in their operations and instiga- 
tions, by the light infantry of Me- 
thodism, the Cossacs of the establish- 



ment. These irregulars of the church, 
pierce through and through the m< ss 
of the people, not however fencing 
them from this, or that pa'rr'taiar 
fold, but making them tru-i- own, 
under the accustomed denominations. 
This missionary spirit, or, according 
to their own phraseology, this "shak- 
ing of the dry bones throughout the 
land/' has been countenanced and 
connived at by past and present ad- 
ministration of government, for the 
purpose of weaning the people from 
political concerns, and also for its 
great saving of professional labour, 
not to the dignitaries', who are by 
their station exempted from such 
operose duties, but to the minor func- 
tionaries of the established church. 
And thus, on this late occasion, as 
on most others, the Evarngelical mi- 
nistry has been auxiliar to the ends 
and motives of the regular clergy, 
by mixing with the people of the 
aforesaid class, for the purpose of 
cultivating social antipathies, (if we 
dare make use of such a strange con- 
junction of terms,) and of making 
the enmities of history, hereditary 
and immortal. It has been truly 
said, that many people have got just 
enough of religion to make them hate 
each other, but not the quantity ne- 
cessary to make them love each 
other ; and if this be doubted with 
regard to individuals, it is certainly 
a matter of melancholy fact, in the 
different divisions of Christianity. 
How far this unnatural bias of modern 
society has been owing to the doc- 
tors of the church, and how much is 
to be attributed to the disciples, the 
great Author of our benevolent and 
beneficent religion, will one day de- 
termine. 

On the other extreme of society, 
the highest class or cast (and one of 
the highest in that class,) appear in 
the progress of this Catholic question, 
to preserve a sort of neutrality, a li- 
berty of indiilerence which fluctu- 
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ates with the stream of events, and 
m.iy be impelled -hither, or thither, 
according to the circumstances of the 
times. They have a lazy, luxurious 
liberality on this, as upon every 
other topic, and when the pressure 
of affairs positively demands a Par- 
liamentary opinion, it is possible, 
nay probable that they will squan- 
der it to a good purpose. 

Mr. Pitt himself, however supe- 
rior in talents, was of this class or 
cast ; and it is truly diverting to see 
one of his confidential friends in the 
Upper house, declaring the great 
man's sentiments on Catholic Eman- 
cipation to be most adverse, and ano- 
ther of his confidential friends, in the 
lower house, declaring his sentiments 
to be always most friendly to the 
measure ; and what is the deduction ? 
What but, this f That this chame- 
leon of contingencies had no formed 
opinion of his own, or if he had, 
could lock it up from his nearestand 
dearest friends in the close and cold 
recess of his heart; what but this ? 
that the vane of his judgment was 
stationary, or was turned about by 
impulse from abroad, and that, like 
most of his pupils, he persevered 
Hiost positively in a restrictive and 
intolerant system ; but when the 
winds rose, (" eurus, notus que 
ruuiu,") he, followed too in this by 
his most favourite pupil, could veer 
about in the same instant, and pro- 
claim to all the crew, that he was 
now about to enter, with a prosper- 
ous gale, and streamers flying, into 
the long destined harbour, the home 
of his hopes, and the accomplishment 
of his wishes. 

Nor is it less diverting to contem- 
plate this same pupil of Mr. Put, 
now become managing minister in 
the House of Commons, balancing 
himself, as it were, upon the tight 
rope } keeping his eye firmly fixed 
upon the point of promotion ; his 
speech, when leaning a little on one 

BELFAST MAO. NO, Ml. 



side, dexterously regaining a coun- 
terbalance on the other, and the 
clause which begins every sentence, 
sure to be succeeded by a qualifying 
But, or a moderating Yet, which 
holds both hearer and speaUer in un- 
certainty about the final vote, or the 
terminating decision. Indeed the 
consequence of this minister's ambi- 
guous system of conduct has been 
such, that all bis connexions in the 
North of Ireland have been kept in 
a most singular puzzle; his nearest 
relatives and friends out of the house 
have been endeavouring, by every 
effort, to promote Anti-Catholic pe- 
titions, while their head aud leader 
in the house was preparing his speech 
for Catholic conciliation. We think, 
in this disagreeable uncertainty, the 
shrewd countryman acted most wise- 
ly who subscribed the petition in fa- 
vour of the Catholics with his right 
hand, and a day or two after, willing 
to please all parties, subscribed the 
Anti-Catholic petition with his left. 

But there is a class of men in Eng- 
land, chiefly appertaining to the 
middle ranks, or perhaps more strict- 
ly, in a superior station, above ihe 
trammels of profession, literary, li- 
beral, intelligent in the true prin- 
ciples of political economy, who have 
deemed it their duty to seek in all 
ways for the best information re- 
specting Ireland, and have gained 
it, often from books, not seldom 
from ocular inspection. These men 
have drank in the light, and have 
given it out again to others. 

From these centres of influence, 
information has radiated throughout 
all quarters, except into the imper- 
vious Duigenan dungeon, in which 
darkness seems not so much the mere 
absence of light, as a positive and 
active element of tenebrification. 
The press, great multiplier of mind, 
has contributed its generous and per- 
severing efforts, to the fullest and 
fairest discussion of the subject; and, 
xk 
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surely, if the Catholics of the Em- 
pire, and particularly of Ireland, 
should ever unwittingly or wilfully 
drop the recollection of their num- 
berless obligations to the liberal press 
of Scotland, of England, and ot Ire- 
land, and the consequent extraordi- 
nary progression of their cause, they 
will justly be accounted the most in- 
grateful, and disgraceful of mortal 
men. 

No — whatever be your fate, or fu- 
ture fortunes, whether patronized by 
the Perceval administration, or warm- 
ed at length with " a new era" in 
effect as well as promise, you will 
not forget the constant and consistent 

" FRIENDS OF CIVIL AND KEL1GTOUS LI- 
BERTY," i be Protestant Dissenters of 
England, who, founding y^t'ur eman- 
cipation on a square and solid basis, 
hai e petitioned for a repeal of all 
penal laws in matters of religion, in 
such manner that all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects may equally par- 
ticipate the rights of 'Britons, and the 
blessings of the constitution, while 
their committee of deputies have cir- 
culated at their own expence the 
concise, yet comprehensive Catholic 
addr<-ss to the Protestants of the Em 
jtire.* It is such speeches, and such 
writing, such resolutions, and such 
actions, which have added so much 
weight and velocity, so great a moral 
momentum and political importance 
to your cause. 

The exclusive Pkotestant union, 
on the oiher hand, with Granville 
Sharp at their head, and consisting 
utmost wholly of the established 
church, cannot bring itself to recog- 
nize the rights of conscience in their 
foil extent, which (strange as to this 
intolerant union it must appear,) the 
present principles of Catholics lead 
them to admit, whatever may be the 



* For this interesting address *ee page 



national religion of the country, or 
more properly the religion of the 
state. The fact is, that neither the 
church of England, nor the kirk of 
Scotland, nor the church of Rome, 
(as churches,) recognize the indefeas- 
ible right in all classes to follow the 
dictates of their consciences in wor- 
shipping God. The English church 
continues in her articles, and retains 
the canons and censures of the church 
of Rome, and the kirk of Scotland 
falls not behind either in its partiali- 
ties and its comminutions. 

The Protestant Dissenter who ac- 
knowledges no human authority in 
matters of religious faith, and who 
recognizes alone the supremacy of 
Christ in his word, the NewTestament, 
cannot refrain from smiling at this 
rivalry, and endless contention of 
churches mutually exclusive, and 
every one wishing to devour the 
other. He comforts himself with 
the thought, that the Christian, where- 
ever he meets him, in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, or in the mountains of 
Scotland, or in the bogs of Ireland, 
is better than his church. The church 
stands still : man walks forward, and 
in spite of Calvin, in spite of Luther, 
and in spite of the Pope, he hold* 
out his hand to his neighbour, and 
his countryman. The Protestant Dis- 
senter hopes most sincerely, that both 
the Protestant and the Catholic 
churches, both the established and 
the excluded church may, in the pro- 
gress of discussion, be benefited by 
the mildeningof their spirit, and the 
moderating of high pretensions; 
that they may begin to remove ob- 
stacles, rather than throw them in 
the way of men, through all the in- 
tercourse of civil life ; and that the 
clergy of both churches may be more 
anxious- to bring the laity more close- 
ly together, than to keep them asun- 
der, suspecting and suspected. The 
Protestant Dissenter, Calvinistic in 
his discipline, but in his doctrine a* 
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far removed from that excluding and 
persecuting reformer, as the heavens 
are from the earth,* deprecates the 
idea of making religion the in.si.ru> 
meat of civil monopoly, and politi- 
cal ascendancy, and is anxious, for 
others as well as for himself, that all 
men who perform the duties of citi- 
zens should receive civic honours 
and rewards, in fair and impartial 
distribution. The Protestant Dissent- 
er has no design or desire to disturb 
the established church in the quiet 
and secure enjoyment of their reve- 
nues : hut he wishes that it should 
be satisfied with their millions, and 
not stand in the way of a participa- 
tion of the civil as well as ecclesiastic 
cal state. In fine, he wishes for Ca- 
tholic emancipation ; and he thinks, 
as we think, that the security which, 
at last, will be found safest and most 
etfectual, is the short and explicit 
oath of allegiance, binding enough 
upon all who are obedient to the sanc- 
tions of an oath, and for those who 
believe that the Catholic religion 
can dispense with that obligation, it 
is absolutely impossible that either 
now or ever they can be satisfied ; 
and eternal controversy, and civil 
dissention must, in this case, he the 
portion and inheritance of this 
wretched island- 
But certain we are, that the Catho- 
lics will not object to any collateral 
security or regulation) consistent with 
their continuing to be Catholics, which 
may unite all parties, and pluck 'the 
old woman" even from the hearts of 
the most prejudiced, that oi Dr. Duige- 
nan always to be excepted. What- 
ever may more effectually recognize 
" the act of settlement/' anil the per- 
" - — 

* •' Let not my weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the tend 
On each I judge thy foe." 
[Tht Catholic prayer of Pope, a Rotnan Ce- 
thtlic, »r ifym Ijie, a JfefUt.] 



manence of the Church of England, 
as by law of the land established, we 
should suppose they would willingly 
accede to, and it must appear strange 
if all the law authorities in the house, 
and out of the house, be not able to 
contrive some limitations in the office 
of Chancellor, which, whatever be 
his religion, may secure the rights 
and immunities of the Protestant 
church. 

We would even go farther, and 
say, that- all secret communication 
with a foreign power, temporal or 
spiritual, is, at the least, a suspicious 
circumstance, and inconsistent with 
the first law of society, the public 
safety ; that all such intercourse 
should be "iuaperto" and cogniz- 
able by the civil authorities of the 
state, without there being, in this 
public and salutary precaution, any 
necessity incurred of abandoning 
that Spiritual Supremacy which is a 
cardinal principle of Catholic Faith. 
Nor, do we imagine, that the do- 
mestic nomination of Bishops by 
Chapter or otherwise, is incompati- 
ble with that canonical investiture 
by the head of the Catholics on earth, 
which, in their estimation is neces- 
sary to preserve the unity of the 
church, and the Apostolic transmis- 
sion of its superintendents. Upon 
the whole, the principle of Catholic 
Emancipation being granted, any 
difficulties in the mode will, we trust, 
be overcome by the spirit of concili- 
ation, and the glorious result will 
be that increase of liberty, which is 
consequent upon a more equal distri- 
bution of political power, and a mu- 
tual confidence, instead of that mis- 
understanding between its different 
parts, which has been so long the 
shame and sorrow of the British Em- 
pire. Iu fact, liberty is power, pro- 
perty is power, social security is 
power, and the combination of these 
must be necessarily attended wit a 
political power, or they must be 
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fruitless and unavailing, precarious, 
and conditional, a ministerial suff- 
rance, and a toleration, from perse- 
cution happening to be in a fit of 
good humour. 

Without any personal dislike to 
any of the present ministry, we can- 
not give that part of it most favourable 
to this" salutary measure, much more 
credit for ibis act, than for the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council. Mr. 
Pitt's act of Union was more an An- 
Vigallican measure, than with any 
primary intention of benefiting Ire- 
land, either immediately or eventual- 
ly ; and the successors of Mr. Pitt 
have been propelled into emancipa- 
tion, as a means of disengaging a 
large portion of the disposable force 
of Great Britain, and employing the 
garrison of Ireland on the continent 
of Europe. Lord Liverpool has de- 
clared; that every disposable battalion 
had been sent to the Peninsula. We 
will not question the military dispo- 
sition; but we see nothing of grand 
political justice or generosity, no- 
thing of comprehensive statesman- 
like solicitude for the public happi- 
ness, in their Cold and stammering 
assent to the auspicious event of the 
day. Their -names will never be 
handed down to posterity as even 
willing co-partners in this illustrious 
act of national policy. 

To whom are these hnnours re- 
served ? To many of all religious 
denominations. But far above them 
all, to that great and good man, who, 
throughout this arduous business, 
has led his countrymen, his exiled 
and aliened countrymen, '* in the 
way;" whose benignant genius has 
given them " light" through their 
long pilgrimage; and whose life has 
*been lengthened by Providence, for 
its kindest purposes. " He took not 
away the pillar of the cloud by day, 
nor the pillar of fire by night, from 
before the people." 

"fortunate Scnex!" In the ra- 



diant morning of his life, he created 
Protestant Ireland; under God, a 
chief instrument of her freedom and, 
independence. Notwithstanding the 
most heroic resistance on his part, 
it was afterwards lost by the most 
base and ever memorable venality 
and corruption. Yet, through long 
and severe anxieties, he did not des- 
pair; and, at length, in the even- 
ing of his days, is about to accom- 
plish the regeneration of Catholic 
Ireland, and the conciliation of the 
British Empire. I saw thee once 
during the period of these anxieties, 
in the year 1798, (the when fcnd 
where heed not be more particularly- 
mentioned,) the animation of thy 
countenance was fled, thy eyes were 
closed in short and agitated slum- 
bers, all thy features seemed harrow- 
ed by gloomy anticipations ot the 
miseries about to fall upon th v native 
land, a face not so much marked by 
years, as by public care, and the 
calamities of the times ; I gazed up- 
on that face with the sympathy of a 
man, and the sensibilities of an Irish- 
man; and I silently prayed, that 
you might be reserved by gracious 
Providence for the future salvation, 
of your suffering country. The 
season of sorrow and tribulation is 
past. •' Fortunate Scnex .'" Your 
country is about to hail you, a se- 
cond time, her great Deliverer; and 
perhaps, (O ! glorious perhaps !) be- 
fore the angel of death shall call you 
to s»Cl| higher honours, you will a- 
chieve a third victory, more import- 
ant than even vhe former two, and by 
leading the way t Parliamentary 
Reform, redeem the virtue, the pu- 
rity, and the popularity of the. British 
Constitution. 

Never shall we cease to repeat, 
that Catholic Emancipation under- 
stood v and practiced merely as an 
adoption into the abuses and coirup, 
tions of the Constitution, will neither 
add, in the event, to- the glory, te 
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the true interest, nor to the moral 
melioration of the people. Until the 
eask be thoroughly cleansed, the new 
addition will assimilate with the old 
lees, " et quodcunque infundis, aces- 
cel." No, no! it is not by entering 
into the Constitution as into the par- 
ticipation of a rotten borough ; it is 
not by your Catholic nobility becom- 
ing electors of the representative 
Peers in Parliament, or being tliem- 
feives elected into that representa- 
tion, it is not thus that the usurpa- 
tion of nobility over the franchises of 
the people, and the servile feudality 
of those nick-named Free- holders, 
will be abated, a national nuisance, 
that smells in the nostrils. It is not 
by countenancing and conniving at, if 
not encouraging, a most disgrace- 
ful system of disguised patronage 
and ingenious perjury, through the 
different links of which the Social 
Body, from its highest members to 
the lowest, is kept chained, not by 
duties, not by affections, not by the 
exchange of honourable services, but 
by a reciprocity of selfish interests, 
and shameful servilities; in short, 
by a soul selling system, that makes 
the very boast and distinction of our 
Constitution become the poison of 
private life, and the bane of moral- 
ity. No, no ! it is not by being thus 
adopted into corrupt familiarity with 
such a system; it is w>: by being ad. 
n.itted among the ten ur twelve bur- 
gesses, which, in t/iiiteen places, re- 
turn as the wealthiest or most popu- 
lous towns, or which, in other thir- 
teen places, return, as directed, iheu 
to Parliament whom they never saw, 
and who never saw Ireland ; it is 
not, in short, by a rapid conformity 
with such political doctrine or prac- 
tice, that the Catholics of. Ireland 
will secure the future confidence 
of honest men, or even gam any 
credit for their past conduct. 

" It is time enough to talk in this 
manner, wh$n vie become co-part- 
ners in the fuilnessof the Constitution. 



Then we shall show how we shall use 
it." Perhaps this is as it ought to be, at 
least, it is very prudent and very po- 
litic conduct ; but we must confess 
our fault, 'or our folly, that in mat- 
ters of this sort, we are extremely 
suspicious and distrustful, and we 
own, that nothing could have given 
us more sincere gratification, than 
some authoritative declaration on the 
part of the Catholics, as to their 
sentiments on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform " Would you have 
us to repel Lord Castlereagh, and 
Mr. Canning, and Mr Wilberforee, 
and my Lord Welk-sley, and my 
Lord Grenville, and my Lord (Jrey, 
all good men and true, would vow 
have us repel such advocates of our 
cause, to gain a speech from Sir 
Francis Burdett, or a paper front 
Mr. Cobbett ?" Certainly not. Well, 
we will wait with patience, but with 
hope; at times sinking into doubt, 
oflener rising into confidence. The 
Catholics of Ireland will save tht-ir 
country — a great praise. They will 
save the British Empire, by assisting 
in the regeneration of the British 
Constitution — a still more extended 
glory ! Blessed then, we say, thrice 
blessed ! be that day, when Catho- 
lic Emancipation will be ratified by 
the law of the land, as it is alrewly 
by the right reason of the commu- 
nity, the true policy of th<- state, 
and the genuine spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

As a mark characteristic of the 
present lone of public opinion, and 
as a proof that "on evil days, and 
evil tongues, we have fallen," it may 
be mentioned, that the exposers of 
public abuses ate more subject to 
popular o.'iium, than the persons 
whose vices they attempt to hold uf» 
to view, and to public investiga- 
tion. This retroversion of public 
sentiment manifests a morbid ipfion, 
and an unsound state of heaiv. it 
arises from a false mistaken - >:*r- 
ness, and, with not a few, iroai % 
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sympathy with knaves, the result of 
a conscious feeling of deservi a<r simi- 
lar censure, and a wish to make vice 
popular, that their own defects may 
escape unnoticed in the crowd. M<jii 
who have " crimes unwliipt of jus- 
tice," affect moderation, and gene- 
rally take the part of the justly ac- 
cused, against the honest exposer. 
It is a bad omen of the times, and 
augurs ill for the progress of virtuous 
reform, for thus, in the public mind, 
the distinctions between vice and 
Tiitue are removed, and an open is 
wade for a general and wide-spread- 
ing profligacy of manners. 

The investigation into the conduct 
of the Princess of Wales, excites 
much of the public interest, proba- 
bly more than the intrinsic merit of 
the case deserves. Indeed, public 
curiosity is more tickled by the pru- 
ne tcy of the subject, than is symp- 
tomatic of a healthy state o( sound 
morals. The details are nauseating, 
and to the eye and ear of modesty dis- 
gusting in the extreme. They clear- 
ly add another irrefragable argument, 
to prove that the vices of the great are 
as glaring, and as bad as those " of 
the lowest, aye the veriest hunter."* 
On the male side, there have been 
the most notorious violations of the 
marriage contract, and a desertion 
of the protection due to a wife. To 
speak most favourably, and with the 
utmost stretch of charity, the levities 
and indiscretions on the part of the 
femaie have been great. When the 
matter first became the subject of 
so general conversation, some thought 
that a full disclosure was necessary, 
to satisfy the public mind,, but when 
at length it came out, the grossness 
of the detail shocked all delicacy. In 
one of the Debates* on the subject, 
well indeed might Stuart Wortieyf 



* It is not intended thus unqualifiedly to 
characterize the Princess. The remark is 
designed as applicable to high life in general. 

f The brother of our Irish Primate, 



declare, " He was soiry we hud a fa- 
mily who do not take warning from 
what is said and thought concerning 
them. They seemed to be the only per- 
sons in tlte country who were wholly. re- 
gardless of their own we/fare and re- 
spectability. He would not have' the 
Regent lay thcjlatlering unction to his 
soul, and ihmk his conduct wilt bear 
him harmless through those transac- 
tions !" The Bourbons ought to af- 
ford an awful warning to Princes. 
They ran their career of unblush- 
ing profligacy, unawed by public 
censure, and in the arrogance of 
imaginary greatness, totally disre- 
garded it. We have witnessed the 
catastrophe. Notwithstanding the 
unmerited encomium of the venal 
Burke, we know that Marie Antoin- 
ette was profligate and immoral, and 
the vices of the Count D'Artois trans- 
gressed all appearance of decency. 
Many causes have been supposed to 
have contributed to produce theFrench 
Revolution. Two, however, appear to 
have been chiefly, if not solely 
operative. The profligacy of Prin- 
ces and the higher ranks, and the 
derangement of the finances. It 
would be gratifying to the votaries 
of philosophy, to suppose its mild 
genius contributed to the event, by 
diffusing knowledge, and causing 
men to know and to practice their 
duties, and their rights; but, alas! 
the stilling voice of philosophy is 
little heard or attended to, in the 
turmoils of a revolution, or in the 
profligate orgies of a court. The 
fall of the higher ranks, from their 
own misconduct, in public opinion, 
and the weight of taxes, and the 
difficulties coming home to "men's 
business and bosoms" relating to 
property, are more effective causes 
in promoting revolutions, and rous- 
ing the passions, than- the more pure 
and moderating- sentiments of genu- 
ine philosophy. 

Men belonging to parties have 
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been greatly perplexed by the chan- 
ges and shifting* which have taken 
place, since the investigation com- 
menced in 1 806. Then the Fox and 
Grenville administration held the 
reins. Commissioner* selected from 
their ranks pronounced the Princess 
ofWales innocent of the main charge, 
bat censured ber for indiscretions. 
The men then in opposition, Lord 
Eldon, Perceval, and Plomer, the 
present Attorney-General, incited 
ber to remonstrate against the con- 
demnation in the latter part of the 
report, and afterwards when they 
returned to power, by a minute of 
council, they fully exonerated her. 
Indeed, it has been shrewdly sus- 
pected, that they turned this event 
to their own advantage, and flatter- 
ed the King by a compliance with 
his opinions or prejudices on this 
subject, as one of the terms tofacili- 
tate their return to office. In the 
pantomimic dance of statesmen, the 
survivors of those men, now the 
ministers of the Regent, are uncom- 
fortably hampered by their former 
decision ; and while disposed to go 
all lengths to please their present 
master, are, if the public were justly 
discriminating of the characters of 
public men, forfeiting all claim to 
public confidence, by tbeir versatile 
and whiffling conduct. The honest 
and intelligent Samuel Whitbread 
stands forward on high and honour- 
able ground, in the House of Com- 
mons, not as the champion of the 
Princess, but the assertor of public 
justice, and demands that she should 
l)e either acquitted, or her guilt 
clearly proved, not by dark insinu- 
ations, but by clear proof, publicly 
investigated. Contrasted with his 
honourable manner, Lord Castle- 
reagh's puny and wavering conduct 
in the house, today conceding, and 
to-morrow, most pusillanimously, 
or courtier-like, retracting his con- 
cessions, affords a deep shade. He 



always has his two strings to his 
bow. Whitbread characterizes his 
language as so indecisive, and so 
furnished with evasions, as to be 
so really unintelligible, that either 
bis meaning cannot be discovered, 
or perhaps rather he dextrously 
escapes from his meaning of yester- 
day, to make room fur the introduc- 
tion of his meaning of to-day. 

Let us turn to a subject nearer 
home, and congratulate the Editor of 
the Belfast Commercial Chronicle on 
the verdict of a jury in his favour, in 
an action for damages, at the last 
assizes for the County of Antrim, at 
Carrickfergus, for a supposed libel on 
the Captain of a vessel, which was 
captured on her passage from the 
West Indies. As friends to a free 
press we congratulate him on his de- 
liverance, as having acted within the 
bounds of the legitimate exercise of 
a free press. It would be. desirable 
if in all cases the conductors of the 
press understood and exercised its 
prerogatives in a firm decided man- 
ner, without crouching to the minions 
of power, or too cautiously seeking 
to gain public favour, by the vain 
attempt to please all, both the good 
and the bad. In the present case, 
the Editor of the Chronicle discharg- 
ed his duty with propriety. In the 
first instance, a justification of the 
conduct of the Captain, signed by a 
numberofthe mariners, waspublished, 
in opposition to reports circulated by 
the mate, who replied by an affidavit; 
and for. publishing this affidavit, an 
action was brought, although it ap- 
pears (he Editor ottered to insert a 
conirary statement, if properly au- 
thenticated ; but with great proprie- 
ty refused to write any thing on the 
subject as from himself. May every 
attempt to shackle the liberty of the 
press meet with a similar issue ! 

At length that system of money 
jobbing, dignified by the name of 
Pitt's solid system of finance, is ap- 
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proaching to its end : time has 
proved how much it was miscalled, 
•nil how little it was entiled to its 
pompous name. Pitt, by a fallacy, 
a procedure in which be much de- 
lighted, for a time gave an appear- 
ance of fancied security to the pub- 
lic creditor, bv adopting the delusive 
system of a sulking fund to pay off 
the national debt, by thousands, or 
tens of thousands, while he was bor- 
rowing by millions. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Van- 
sittart, a plain, practical man, a fi- 
nancier, without being a statesman, 
dissipates the charm, and proposes 
to apply the surplus of this sinking 
fund to answer the exig-encies of the 
next four years, so that he may not 
for that length of time be under ihe 
necessity of imposing additional 
taxes on the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, who are thus likely to get a 
happy reprieve for that period. 
Ireland has yet to learn its fate on 
the score of fresh taxes, although 
additional taxation on us may be con- 
sidered as almost certain. The pub- 
lic creditor really lose3 no security, 
by the application of this sinking 
fund to the current expenses: be 
had only the shadow, or an unsub- 
stantial dream of possessing it. The 
sinking fund in time of war, aud when 
large loans were making, resembled 
on a great scale the conduct of a pro- 
fligate spendthrift, who was annual- 
ly adding mortgages on his estate,. 
already incumbered to an amount 
beyond the value of the fee simple, 
but at the same time to delude bis 
creditors with the appearance of se- 
curity* aud perhaps a dupe himself 
to his own artifices, borrowed a tew 
additional thousands to pay oft* old 
scores, while his real debts weie in- 
creased by this means to the" full 
amount, both of the old and new 
ones Similar, when stripped of all 
disguises, and the imposing plausi- 
bilities of Pitt was his vaunted sys- 



tem of finance. By stripping offt he 
covering, Vansittart unintentionally' 
renders a great service to the public. 
The people may now have a better 
View of their real situation. 

With respect to foreign affairs, it 
has been truly said by a great autho- 
rity, that the effect of the late cam- 
paign in the Peninsula has not ap- 
proximated us to the object, but re- 
moved os from it. Such an alter- 
nation of advancing and retreat- 
ing, such a strange commixture of 
victory without success, and retreat 
without discomfiture, was never be- 
fore exemplified, and the general ef- 
fect appears to be a continual ex- 
haustion of men and money, a re- 
peated bleeding and a perpetual 
drain. One political party 7 , that of 
Lord Weliesley, (to which the Lords 
Grey and Grenville are now wishing 
to adhere,) would ascribe the mis/or' 
tunes of the campaign solely to the 
want of the necessary means being 
supplied by ministry : while the mi- 
nistry expatiate on the glories of the 
campaign, yet hint that the siege of 
Burgos was undertaken without any 
communication of Lord Wellington'* 
intentions,, and without' any perfect 
knowledge on bi» part of its means of 
defence. By Lord Weliesley it i* 
asserted, that the addition of 1 5,00<J 
men before the battle of Salamanca 
would have enabled the allied army 
to drive the French across the Ebro; 
and by the ministry it is acknowledg- 
ed, that bait" a million could scarcely 
be spared, and that every disposable 
battalion had been sent to the Pe- 
ninsula. But the most singular cir- 
cumstance in this singular war, of 
purse rather than of person, is, '' that 
the French army was paid with Eng- 
lish gold." While coin, that neces- 
sary commodity in foreign circula- 
tion, became so-scarce or so dear, 
tbat Lord Wellington's retreat was, 
in part, the consequence, the bullion 
of England, by means of the licensed 
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trade, was actually employed to pay 
tbe French jbrces operating spam.it 
us, and England has furnished her 
enemy not only with money, but va- 
rious other means of' carrying on hos- 
tility, such as salt-petre, hides, sheet 
copper, sulphur, &c. The depres- 
sion of the exchange was such, that 
tbe government agents from ditierent 
places »ere pitted against each other, 
and the price tbey were allowed to 
give for dollars was always lowest 
where moot wanted, so that the Si- 
cilian or Maltese agent at 6s. 4d. or 
6s. 3d. could carry off tbe whole sup- 
ply at Lisbon, where the price was 
only 5s. 8d. There was a loss in 
drawing bills of 23 or 24 per cent., 
that is to say, a loss of upwards of 3 
millions upon 15 millions. Had the 
army been of larger amount, the toss 
must necessarily hav-e been in great* 
er proportion, even to one half, while 
in the mean time, commerce on the 
continent was cult off, and an annual 
export o/ 12 millions to America also 
suspended, which had been the only 
means that enabled us to meet such 
enormous expenditure. In all this, 
we see plainly not only a necessary 
and nearly definable limit to our 
military operations' in Spain, but also 
tbe actuating motive of Napoleon, 
in, m it were, husbanding a war, 
that occasions on our part such ruin- 
ous prodigality'. His double aim has 
been to contract our means, and to 
increase our expenditure, and had 
not Russia broke the circle of exclu- 
sion, bis end had been accomplish- 
ed. 

Tbe continental system of exclu- 
sion appears broken, as.' soon as the 
circle- is about to be completed, and 
such is the uncertainty of treaties 
of alliance between tbe European 
powers, that Lord Wellesley says, 
"so early as May, 1811, the Em- 
peror of Russia, who a short time 
before ratified the treaty at Tilsit, 
with Napoleon, had foreseen a rup- 
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ture with France, and was preparing 
his means of aggression." in these, 
he was anticipated by Bonaparte, 
but the casualties of the campaign 
have extended the Russian arms even 
to the Oder ; in consequence of the 
defection of the Prussian auxiliaries, 
all that kingdom, even to Berlin, 
has been laid open to the incursion 
of the Russians, with Uie exception 
of Dantzic, which is itself stated to 
be in danger. Hamburgh is said to 
be deserted by the French, and that 
great commercial entrepot again set 
at liberty, while a general spirit of 
insurgency prevails throughout the 
North, against the French power. 
Sweden has entered into alliance 
with Britain, and is to commence 
operations, in conjunction, on the 
Southern shores of the Baltic. Den- 
mark is about to be compelled into 
this new Northern coalition, if she 
be able to erase the capture of Co- 
penhagen and her fleet, from her 
memory.* New treaties of subsidy 
are signed ; new combinations plan- 
ned ; while Austria is about to pro- 
pose her mediation, nothing is heard 
of but warlike preparations; and 
France is mustering the utmost 

* The ministerial London papers have 
for some time been in the habit of repre- 
senting Denmark as entering into the views 
of the Northern powers, in the present 
scheme of hostility to France. Later ac- 
counts throw doubts on those flattering de- 
ceptions so often practised by the venal 
part of tbe press, on a credulous and cul- 
lible people. Denmark will not probably 
so soon forget British aggression, in her 
attack .on the capital and fleet, nor relin- 
quish the jealousy entertained towards the 
neighbouring powers of Russia and Swe- 
den. Contiguity of situation is seldom a 
bond of amity among nations, and Den- 
mark may refuse to act to promote British 
interests, although expected by a nation, 
which often in its pride of heart, appear* 
to consider all the work) made for its be- 
nefit. It is now said, that Norway, wrestr 
ed from Denmark, and given to Sweden, 
is- to be the price of tbe ratter's aid. 
L 
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strength of her vast empire, to re- vateer, brings the effects of this war 

gain what she has lost, and to drive more home to ourselves', and ought 

back what she calls the incursion of to awaken our feelings in opposition 

the barbarians of the North. to an impolitic war, and make us 

Napoleon has asserted, that the unanimous in calling for a return of 

English Cabinet offered the finest peace. 

provinces of France to Austria, as The Java frigate has been lately 
the' price of her defection ; be ad- added to the, list of American tri- 
heres to the possession of Spain ; umphs at sea, which, in their view, 
speaks only of making Russia retire will probably more than compensate 
within her own territotities, without their repeated defeats at land. The 
recurring to the continental system; Americans appear fo be as expert in 
yet, at the same time, he takes care the inglorious work of slaughter at 
to congratulate America, on her as- sea, as the boasted tars of the British 
sertion of the principle, that the flag fleet. Haughty Britain may yet 
covers both the merchandize and rue the day, which, in defence of 
" the crew," and that neutrals ought neutral rights, and to prevent the im- 
to be exempt from all paper block- pressment of her citizens, forced 
ades. In his concordat with the America into the trial of strength. 
Pope, to whom he assigns revenue, The bill introduced into Congress, 
without describing his place of resi- to prohibit the employment of fo- 
dence, it is to be remarked, that he reign seamen in their navy, appears 
himself nominates to all bishopricks, to be intended to open a door for re- 
save sixteen, and that, after the lapse conciliation, by setting an example 
of six months, canonical investiture to do towards others, what they re- 
is made imperative on the part of the quire others to do towards them. 
Pope. He allows the spiritual su- They consent to forego the employ- 
premacy, but retains all the tempo- ment of British seamen, and ought 
ral authority, and reconciles his in- not the British to adopt an act of 
dependence as a King, to his defer- like reciprocity towards them ? If 
ence for the head of the Catholic the Imperial Parliament passed a 
Church. similar law, a good foundation would 

The disastrous effects of the Ame- be laid for negociation. 
rican war are partly exhibited in Every thing in this lower world 

the following statement, posted at alternates. There is a succession of 

Lloyd's on Patrick's day. night and day in all human affairs. 

That night is sometimes protracted 

,Km,H ™.„l. = ** D bv t„ exceedingly, and we long look out 

Between the 4th August and 30th for the day-spring from on high. Ire- 
December, 1812, 39i 'and has, in this respect, been placed 

Between the 1st January and 9th as it were in the polar circle ; and 

March, 1813,., 122 darkness has continued for six hun- 

- — d red years to Overspread the unfortu- 

JUcAPT D R* D ,_between 4th August, "* nate la " d ' *> Ut We haiI J *" ™ iD .* 

1812, and 9th March, 1813,...:..... 80 «>'* of the blessed sun. Of a truth, 

___ the present entertainment of the Ca- 

431 tholic subject by the House of Com- 
mons, is the commencement of a 

Within our own immediate circle, new order f things, not merely con- 

the capture of the Fame, from Bel- fined within the strict circ i e f the 

fast to Bristol, by an American pn- q Uegt ion, but naturally and neoes, 
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sarily connected with it, and flowing 
from it; for nothing is more certain, 
tban that a thousand and a thousand 
abuses in the interior and domestic 
policy of this country, great and mo- 
mentous in the mass, but minute in 
their detail, are the pestilent and vi- 
perous offspring of a monstrous iriother 
mischief, (bow much longer shall we 
Hathe it ?) the political, and therefore 
civil distinction, between the two 
portions of one nation. It is in the 
womb of this most formidable mon- 
ster of human policy, that the brood 
of thousand and thousand abuses, 
creep and are protected ; and, iu 
fact, the state of Ireland has often 
reminded us of Milton's perhaps re- 
volting description. 

*• The one seem'd woman to the waist, and 

fair, 
But ended foul, In many a scaly fold 
Voluminous, and vast, a serpent arm'd 
With mortal Sting s. about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds, never ceasing, bark, 
With wide Cerberean mouths, full loud, 

and rung 
A hideous peal ; yeti when they list, -would 

creep. 
If aught disturb'd their noise, into her •womb, 
And kennel there, yet, there, still bark'd ami 

hir&Vd 
Within, unuen." 

But escaping from this horrid por- 
traiture of political persecution, and 
her numerous progeny, which* we 
doubt not, will die with the parent 
Siiij we do trust, that it shall, in no 
long .tiraej become our pleasing task, 
to recount, not only the rectification 
of abuses consequent upon the inordi- 
nate waste -Mid misapplication of the 
public funds, (we shall particularly 
Hate tins* destined to national edu- 
cation,) but that throughout all the 
departments of public policy, the 
corporation spirit will be driven off, 
fend conciliation will be suffered 
to cover the whole people, as the 
hen covereth her chickens. It is the 
icasoa of Hope; and we feel it bud 



in our hearts. When the vote pass- 
ed the House of Commons, corrup- 
tion groaned through all her classes 
of venality. Even now, she does 
not despair, that under the guise o? 
friendship, or renewed enmity, she 
will be able (if not at present to de- 
feat the patriotic purpose,) by de- 
grees to divert it from the ultimate, 
object, and thus disappoint the great 
end, which is, in fact, the reconci* 
liation of private enjoymeBt with the 
public welfare, and the bringing of 
Ireland home to every member of the 
Island; home in the free exercise of 
his religion, without, in any way, 
suffering from such exercise ; home 
in the full and fair employment of 
bis talents, and in the rewards and 
offices which are at present enjoved 
by a more favoured part of the com- 
munity ; home in the co-heritage of 
social riahts, in the co-operation of 
social duties, in the family feeliug of 
kind affections ; home in the univer- 
sality of law equally protective, or 
equallv penal; in the just distribu- 
tion and equiponderanCe of the con- 
stitutional powers, neither absorbed 
by the crown, nor arrogated by the 
titled aristocracy ; home in the reform 
and restriction of those petty princi- 
palities, named grand juries ; in the 
abolition of that feudal influence of 
landlord over tenant, with respect to 
their elective franchises, which is so 
perfectly inconsistent- With the spirit 
of a free Constitution ; home in res« 
.cuing the country from the usurpa- 
tions of nobility over the privileges 
of the community, in shortening the 
duration of Parliament, in miking a 
more lull, fair, and free representa- 
tion of the people, and, in short, by 
improving the morals, and forming 
the manners of the nation upon the 
model of a just, a wise, a moral, and, 
therefore, an all-powerful govern- 
ment. This is the home for Irish- 
men, and until it be attained, wt, 
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at least, situated wherever we may think it suited to the present stats 
be, in the country or out of it, shall of society in these kingdoms. It is 
deem ourselves expatriated. neither fitted -for the country, nor is 
A late voluminous writer, of the country suited to if,. But al- 
whora we shall probably give a more though we shall ever advocate a 
particular account, has said, that purer representation of the people, 
" iu Ulster there is a very strong we are not, on tbat account, to be 
Republican party, but wh ch is over- supposed desirous of overturning the 
awed by the superior numbers of the present order of things.; and we 
Roman Catholics, who are sincere must inform "travellers," tbat we 
fr;etids to monarchical government."., are not by any means so near to Re- 
in this passage, there is abundance publicanism, as those who accuse us 
of error, however often it is repeated, are to absolute Monarchy. Our ge- 
with the addition, that "their leaders neral principle is^that Government 
are well known;" that is a softer is instituted far the welfare and 
phrase for beiti^c marked! We who well-being of tbe people, and that 
are neither, leaders, nor led in poli- Governors should be made to know, 
tics, can only say, that we are not and feel, the influetice'of this truth. 
Republicans, although we have a by legitimate intercourse with the 
strong predilection to the Republi- people; and our actuating principle, 
can part of the British Constitution, at the present bour, rs, Ikish Co-n- 
However speculatively and abstract* ciliatiok, and BurnsH ConstitUt 
Jy we may admire a Republican form tion. 
of government, we, by no means, 
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Front tie 90** Feirmry to the 20*4 March, 1813. 

Tbe weather for several weeks past has been dry, and favourable for the agricultural 
business of the season. In many of the dry, light soils, considerable progress has been 
made in sowing oats ; and if no obstructing alteration takes place, we may expect to see 
the principal part of the spring labour accomplished, much earlier tEran it has been for 
several years back. 

The wheat crops in general look well ; and the oats that wercsown in autumn, or th* 
beginning of winter, have an encouraging appearance. 

The use of iron ploughs seems to gain ground in the estimation of tbe more intelligent 
farmers. The mechanic who.first introduced thein exhibited one at last assizes, for the 
inspection of the gentlemen of Armagh; and the grand jury generously subscribed a 
sum of money as a reward for his ingenuity. 

Grain and provisions keep pretty stationary for several weeks back, except fletfc 
meat, which, from the unusual scarcity of fat cattle, is likely to be nigh ibis spring. 



COMMERCIAL REPORT 
The depressed and disjointed state of our commerce is clearly evinced by t{ie eager- 
ness, or rather rashness, with which every fresh opening is embraced; A letter from 
Sir Home Pvpiiam raised a species of mania in the commercial world, which broke out 
in large and unadvised speculations to South America, and ended in loss to many, and 
ruin to «me. In the rage once more to mid an El Dorado,, or a country of gold in 
ijouth America, v:»si quantities of manufactures weie hurried out to that country, with- 
out considering 'he limited means and want of inclination of tbe inhabitants to purchase. 
On the' suspension of the Orders in Council last year, improvident exportation took 
puce to the United States of North America, before it was known how that measure, 
unaccompanied with the relinquishment of the impressment of their seamen, would be 
taken by that country. War ensued ; and many have to lament the effects of their 
ia-huess. On some former appearances of an open to the continent, the little rock of 
Heligoland was so oveiotockad with £riu»h merchandize, that besides losing a market, 



